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At the early age of sixteen, the subject of | 
this article commenced the study 6f medi-| 
cine with Dr. Ordway of his native town, | 
having previously acquired a knowledge of | 
the Greek and Latin, In the year 1750, 
at the age of twenty-one, he settled in prac- | 
tice at Kingston, N. Hl. Lvere he resided 
in the family of Rev. Jos. Secombe, end | 


was, in 1152, brought to the verge cf the} 


grave by 2 fever. Alter his case had been | 
pronounced hopeless. be was relieved by a| 


copions draught of cider, whieh be persuad- |, 


ed his aliendants to adininister, and was! 
thus taught to regard nature rather than ar-| 
bitrary ruies ir the practice of kis profes- 
sion, In 1754 and 5, a disease of the throat, | 
of a very malignant and fatal character | 
made its appearance for the second time in} 
Kingston. The usual antiphlogistic covrse, 
formerly pursued, had almost invariably 
proved of no avail, and Dr. B. was inaucec | 


to try the Peruvian bark in the treatment of}! 


this disease, fis success was astonishing, 
and he found himself at once raised to dis- 
tinction as a physician, 

He early commenced his splendid political 
career. In 1765, he was chosen to repre- 
sent the town of his adoption in the state 
legislature. He had previously been ap- 
pointed, by Gov. Wentworth, a justice of 


the peace and commander of a _ regiment of || 


militia, both offices, once of distinction, but 
now sadly fallen in the estimation of the 
public. Dr. B. was annually sent to the 
General Court by lis constituents till the 
close of the royal government, and was 
throughout the whole period a leader of that 
body, which at first a small minority of the 
whole, gradually acquired such strength as 
to overcome all opposition. When the pro- 
vincial Congress was convened at Exeter in 
July 17714. to choose delegates to the first 


ed member of congress. 








command of the 7th regiment of militia, 
which he held till the 16th Mar. 1779, when 
his resignation was accepted, On the 23d 
of Aug, 1775, he was chosen delegate to 
Congress, in the room of Gen. Sullivan,who 
was engaged in the army, and took his seat 
on the ISth September. On the 23d Jan. 
1776, he was again appointed to the same 
honorable office. In March 1776, he re- 
turned home for a short time, but again re- 
paired to Philad Iphia. He was one of the 


; 


most indefaticable members, serving often | 


on important committees till late at night, af 
ter having attended to his duties during the 
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£ ice Se Bsoenaeneehe. ale | mand, notifying him of his removal from the |) pany with other gentlemen, re-elected. to 
4 Posiah Bartlett. office of Justice of peace, and Colonel of |, Con, ress. Tu October, he ob fed leay 
4 militia. He was not alone in this proced- || of absence and returned, and never after- 
Original. jure; many of the leading whigs received wards took his seat in that body, 
4 Josian Barrier was the fourth son of | equally flattering testimonials of their pat- || His services at home were, however, unre- 
q Sreruen Barriers of Amesbury Mass, and | riotism and virtue. ; mitted. He was elected, in Jan. 1779, to 
a was born in that town in Nov. 1729. His He was chosen a member of the first || the committee of safety, and served in that 
ancestors were of Norman origin, and set- nnregger oA! safety and. eevee in that body =e * a years. Tn 1779, he 
i tled in England at the time of the conquest, 13° 5 wit out vapconyeeion ull Jan, 1776, || was pneenre At ef justice of the court of 
2 from which country, his immediate ancestors || *" Vee. 1774, he was one of the party which fore peas, and in 178 ), muster master 
came to America and settled probably in - nag and robhed the fort, King W m, and } of the troops then raising for three vears and 
4 Beverly, where his great grandfather John Mary, of which an account was given in the }| durin the war, On the 1 Ith Nov. 1782, 
f lived. sketch of Langdon. In Sept. 1775, he was || Judge Thoraton having resigned the office, 
‘appointed by the provincial Congress to the j/ to which he had been re 


sntly appeinted, 
| Dr. B. was elected in his stead justice of the 
Superior court of judicature, He continued 
in this office tll his appointment as chief- 
justice of the state, in 1788. On the 26th 
(of Feb. 1783, he was again chosen a delegate 
‘to the continental congress, but it is certain 
i that he never acted in that capacity. 
On the adoption of the new state constitu- 
tion in 1434, Dr. B. presided, being senior 
| counsellor, President Weare being necessa- 
rilv absent This was the last year of his 
serving as a member of the council, having 
continued in that body since the first form of 
‘government was adopted, a period of eight 





dav in the main body. . As early as Jan 
776, we find him writing to his friend 
Langdon in favor of a declaration of inde- 


ial 


When the final question was put, Mr. Bart- 
lett, as the representative of the northern- 
most colony, was first called, and was the 
first to give his vote, and, after the Presi- 


imeasure. Dr. B. remained in the active 
| performance of his duties till late in the year 
11775, when, worn down with fatigue, he re- 
‘turned to New Hampshire 

When the province of New-Hampshire 
| first ‘took up government’, agreeably to the 
{recommendation of congress, Dr. Bartleit 
was appointed on the 26th Jan.1776, justice 
‘of the court of common pleas for Rocking- 
‘ham co., but probably did net perform the 
duties of the office, his presence having 
been required at congress. | Immediately 


was again chosen to the committee of Safe- 
ty,and remained inthat body till egain elect- 





pendence; an act, which was then looked |, 
upon with horror and affright by many good | 
‘patriots and well-wishers to their country.— | 


dent, to sign his name in favor of such a} 


after his return, on the 20th Jan. 1777, he) 








_vears. In June 17384, he was appointed on 
i the committee to revise the laws and report 
\| necessary bulls, 

In 1788, he was a member of the conven- 
tion, called to consider of the proposed fed- 
eral constitetion, and strenuously urged its 
| adoption, Under this constitution, he was 

elected, with his friend Langdon, a senator 
lof the United States, but the infirmities of 
| his age, being now in his sixtieth year, ad- 
monished him to decline the office. 

In June 1790, he was elected president of 
| New Hampshire, in which office he contin- 
‘ued till 1794; the last year of his term, he 
| was styled Governor, and was the first in 
|N. H., who bore that title. He was an ex- 
_cellentjchief-magistrate,and possessed in the 
highest degree, the confidence of his fellow 
\ citizens. In 1792, he was an elector at 
| large of President and Vice-President. On 
‘the twenty-ninth of January 1794, he ad- 
dressed to the legislature the following letter: 
'** Gentlemen of the legislature; After 
having served the public fora number of 
_years, to the best of my abilities, in the va- 
rious offices to which I have had the honor 











Qn the 25th Dee., || to be appointed, I think it proper, before 


General Congress, he was immediately se-| he was again elected a delegate, but did not || your adjournment, ° to you, and 
lected as a proper person to represent them |! at that time take hisseat. On the 12th Noy, |) through you, to my fellow-citizens at large, 





in that august assemblage. He was com- 
pelled to decline the honor, having experi- 
enced a derangement of hts personal con- 
cerns, and a great loss of property by thé 
destruction of his dwelling by fire. He re- 
mained, however, a member of the assemb- 
ly, and continued to oppose the measures 
of the government in so spirited and efficient 
manner, that, in Feb, 1775, he received 
from Gov. Wentworth the honor of a com- 


1778, he was once more chosen, and on the | 


14th his name is coupled with that of John 
Wentworth jr., and both were elected for 
\the ensuing year. He took his seat on the 
\2ist of May, at Vorktown, Philadelphia 
heing then occupied by the British. Here 
he remained, and at Philadelphia, whither 
Congress adjourned on its evacuation,till Oc- 
tober, having been, on the seventeenth and 
again on the nineteenth of August, in com- 











that I now find myself so far advanced in 
age that it will be expedient for me at the 
‘close of the session, to retire fromthe cares 
and fatinges of public business, to the repose 
| of a private life, with a grateful sense of the 
repeated marks of trust reposed in me, and 
with my best wishes for the future peace 
|and prosperity of the state.” 


‘The repose of a private life,’ this dis 
tinguished patriot was not permitted long to 
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enjoy. He departed this life on the nine- 
teenth of May, 1795, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. 

‘The stern patriotism and inflexible re- 


gg ere which adorned the character of 
r. 


Bartlett, have already been developed. 
His mind was quick and penetrating, his 
memory tenacious, his judgment sound and 
perspective. His natural temper was open, 
humane and compassionate. In all his deal- 
ings, he was scrupulously just, and faithful 
in the performance of all his engagements. 
His brilliant talents, combined with distin- 
uished probity, recommended him early in 
ife to the esteem and confidence of his fel- 
low-citizens, But few persons, by their 
own merit, and withoutthe influence of fam- 
ily or party connexions, have,like him, risen 
from one degre@pf confidence to another; 
and fewer still have been the instances, in 
which a succession of honorable and impor- 
tant offices have been held by any man 
with less envy, or executed with more gen- 
eral approbation.’ 

Dr. Bartlett's wife, alady of Kingston, 
of the same family name, died in 1789. 
Three of his sons have been distinguished 
citizens of New-Hampsfire, and all physi- 
cians. Levi of Kingston, six years a coun- 
sellor, judge of the court of common pleas 
and elector of President and vice President, 
died 30th Jan. 1828, aet. 64. Josiaun of Strat- 
ham, President of the senate, an Elector, 
President N. H. Medical Society, and Rep- 
resentative in Congress, is still living. Ez- 
RA, counsellor, judge of common pleas and 
elector of President, is also living. 


Samuel Sparpawk, 


Original. 


| aged 44, about the same age at which his 
ancestors for a number of generations had 
died. Of his four sons, Samue. was the 
youngest, and was born at Portsmouth in 
|1779. He engaged in the profession of his 
| father and settled in his native town, where 
he resided until he took up bis residence in 
Concord. Having been elected Secretary 
‘of State in the room of Nathaniel Par- 
| ker, Esq., he removed in 1810, to the seat 
| of government, where he resided until 1830. 
| Excepting the years 1814 and 1815, he fil- 
led the office of Secretary until 1825, and 
in the language of another who knew him 
_well, ‘‘ no man ever enjoyed a more envia- 
ble reputation. Always prompt at his post, 
he neglected nothing that belonged to his 
| duty, and suffered no unhallowed party feel- 
ings or prejudices to influence in the remot- 
est degree the discharge of public trusts.— 
| Men of all partics could approach him with 
open hearts, and there are few men living 
'who have stronger personal friends than had 
| Mr. Sparhawk.” 

Besides discharging the duties appertain- 
ing to his office as Secretary, he found leis- 
ure to fill the office of Cashier of the Con- 
cord (Upper) Bank during nearly or quite 
‘his whole residence in this town, and the 
same praise, which is above bestowed upon 
_him as Secretary, will equally apply to his 
| character while filling that responsible sta- 
tion. Notwithstanding all the multiplied 
labors involved in these offices, Mr. Spar- 
hawk found considerable time to attend to 
literary pursuits, and his fondness for them 
always remained. In 1823, he was favored 

with an opportunity of indulging in them by 
coming into possession of a large and valu- 
/able library, which belonged to his brother- 











The late Samuer Sranuawk was descend- 
ed from one of the most ancient and respec- 
table families in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, Nathaniel Sparhawk, his great 
ancestor, came from England as early as 
1639, and settled at Cambridge, which he 
represented in the General Court five years, 
from 1642 to 1647, and where he died 28 
June, 1617, leaving a number of children, 
of whom .NVithaniel, the eldest, married a 
daughter of Rey. Samuel Newman, one of 
the most distinguished clergymen in the 
Colony. Their son John was born in 1673, 
and was graduated at Harvard College in 
1689, and wasthe minister of Bristol, where 
he died 29 April, 1718, aged 45, leaving two 
sons, John and Nathaniel, the latter of whom 
married the only daughter of Sir William 
Pepperell, and became heir to the Pepper- 
ell estate. John, th® eldest, was born in 
1713, was graduated at Harvard College in 
1731. and was ordained over the First 
Church in Salem, in 1736, and there died 
30 April, 1755, aged 42. He had thirteen 


children, of whom John, born in 1713, and 
educated under the care of his uncle Col. 
Sparhawk of Kittery, was the father of the 


He settled as a mer- 
wh, and represented that 
General Court, and was one 


aker of the House of Rep- 


subject of this: 
chant in Port 
town in the 

year (1787) Sp: 


| in-law, Rev. William M’Kinstry, who had | 
| spent most of his life in England as a minis- 
‘ter of the established church, but who re- 
‘turned with his property to his native coun- 
‘try, and closed his days at Mr. Sparhawk’s. 

The literary attainments of Mr. Sparhawk 
were so well appreciated by the highest lit- 
erary institution of this State, that he was 
| honored by it in 1819 with the honorary de- 
igree of A. M. Of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, he was one of the first 
elected members after it had gone into op- 
| eration, and it was through his agency that 











In this retirement, he closed his earthly pil- 
grimage, after a number of years of feeble 
health,on the 22 Nov., 1834, aged 55 years. 

We close this very brief sketch of this 
worthy and excellent man, in the words of 
the talented Editor of the Statesman. 

** Intelligent and amiable in his character 
beyond most men—possessing a mind en- 
riched by the stores of learning, and enlarg- 
ed by reflection and meditation—charitable 
and benevolent as an apostle of Mercy— 
there are hundreds of poor widows and or- 
phans, who will bless the abns-giving Srar- 
HAWK, long years after his body shall have 
commingled with the dust. To numerous 
families and individuals in the vicinity of 
Concord, the intelligence of his death will 
be mournful; they will fee} that they have 
lost a friend, who was a friend in need.— 
How oft, amid the chills of winter, and the 
terrors of its storms, has the benevolence of 
this good man pierced the gloom which 
shrouded the humblest dwelling, and glad- 
dened the hearts of the suffering! How oft 
| did he visit the sick man’s bedside, and the 
| abode of the unfortunate, to administer com- 
fort and consolation. It is most truly said— 
he was a father to the fatherless, and the 
friend of the afflicted: but his ideas of Char- 
ity went far beyond its common acceptation 
and construction, ‘‘alms giving;” and 
though pure and unsullied himself, he never 
neglected the opportunity of spreading its 
mantle over the defects of others. To the 
remnant of that little band of Christians cal- 
led Sandemanians his loss is irreparable—to 
his immediate friends and connexions, who 
| were wont to look to him for support in af- 

fliction, and listen to his mild and amiable 
manner of instructing and advising, it is dis- 
tressing. That their loss is his gain, cannot 
be doubted—for ‘‘he died as he lived, in 
the hope of a better life, through the merits 
of our Saviour.” 

In Politics, he was a true patriot—in Re- 
ligion, a sincere and humble christian.— 
Those who had the honor of his acquaintance 
saw before them ‘‘ the noblest work of God;”” 
but those who possessed his friendship and 
confidence need language to express their 
admiration of that perfect and upright man. 
It is an honor to Portsmouth to have _pro- 
duced such a man—it is an honor to Con- 














'a copy of Penhallow’s Indian Wars, a very 
|searce book, was procured for re-publication | 
'in the first volume of the Society’s Collec- 
‘tions. He was elected treasurer of the So-| 
‘ciety in June, 1825, and continued as such 
until June, 1830, when he left Concord.— 





cord to have numbered him among her citi- 
zens for such a length of time—it is an hon- 
or to New Hampshire that there has been a 
period when wortu was so duly appreciated 
as to continue the subject of these remarks 
in so responsible a station as that of Secre- 
tary of State for such a length of time.” 





'In 1828, he was chosen one of the electors | 
of President and Vice President. 

After residing a short time at Portsmouth, 
‘he removed with his family, to Brookline, | 
| Massachusetts, a delightful village, and only | 
'afew miles from Boston. He remained) 
{there until 1832, when he removed to Con-|! 
| way, in this State, where his brother had 
previously fixed his residence. ‘‘ Here his 
buildings and their appurtenances, directed 
by himself, were constructed with an uncom- 
mon foresight for prudence, economy, neat- 
ness and comfort—in fact, the whole estab- 














resentatives. Hie died 5 September, 1787, 





lishment was a complete index of the man.” 





The Wnited States’ Capitol. 


_— 


Original. 


The most splendid building in the United 
States is the Capitol at Washington. It is 
remarkable for the extent and magnificence 
of its structure, covering an area of more 
than 67,000 square feet. It is surmounted 
by three beauti/al domes, the largest of 
which rises tothe height of 145 feet above the 
pavements on the east side, and 228 ft. above 
the tide water, which flows up the mouth of 
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the Tibur, a small river emptying into the 
Potomac, to the very foot of Capitol hill,— 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the largest and most 
celebrated street in the City, lies in a straight 


ine between the President’s house and the | 


Capitol about | 3-4 miles apart. 


west side of the Capitol. : 
The view from a distance is exceedingly 
magnificent; the sub-hasement or lowest 


story, is hid in the perspective by a terrace | 


in advance of the building, covered exter- 
ually by a sloping embankment of green 
turf; above this rises the main basement, 
decorated with a series of pilasters, with 
their entablature, rustic basement, and bal- 
ustrade, all extending round the ends of the 
building. The exterior walls, columns, pi- 
lasters and other decorations are composed 


of free-stone, whitened so as to have the ap- | 


pearance at a short distance of the finest 
white marble. From the western entrance 
of the enclosed grounds you ascend to the 
grand terrace by two flights of steps. Here 
you meet with a beautiful naval monument 
erected by our generous, high-minded sea- 
anen, in memory ofthe noble daring and chiv- 
alreus exploits of their brothers-in-arms,who 
fell at the siege of Tripoli. The column is 
of white marble, with a marble base rising 
out of a beactiful elliptical basin of water 
and surmounted by the emblems of our na- 
tional flag, an eagle holding in his talons the 
ts ofthe Union. On three of the sides 
are the names of Somrrs, Catpwe xi, De- 
carer, Wapswortu, Dorsey and Israet, 
under whose fostering hands our infant Na- 
vy first gained a name upon the great deep; 
and from the shedow of whose glory its re- 
nown spread to the ends of the earth. The 
column is ornamented with statues repre- 
senting the genius of America, History, 
Commerce and Fame. ‘he most interest- 
ing of these is the genius of America, stand- 
ing on the south-western corner of the socle, 
in the attire of an Indian, holding two youths 
by the hand, one of which holds a bundle 
of rods, in imitation of the Roman fasces.— 
Next towards the north stands Commerce, 
with the wand of Mercury in one hand and 
the horn of plenty in the other. Like the 
messenger of the gods, she flies from nation 
to nation, and of her abundance pours out 
prosperity on our beloved country, and here 
she is offering her devotion to the martyrs 
who fell in her cause. Next stands Fame, 
holding the wreaih of wmoriality over the 
names of the illustrious dead. History, “in 
the likeness of a female, sits with a book 
and stylus,recording the exploits ofthe faller 
warriors. The sides of the monument bear 
various inscriptions, one of which is as fol- 
lows: 

‘* The love of glory inspired them, 

Fame has crowned their deeds, 

History records the event, 

The children of Columbia admire, 

And commerce laments their fall.’’ 

The basin, in which the monument js 
erected, contains nearly 80,000 gallons of 
water, and is constantly supplied by a beau- 
tiful marble fountain under the great arch of 
the terrace, flanking the wé8t side of the 


Proceed- | 
ing along this Avenue you approach the 


|| speak at greater length. 


|| the parts affected. 
} tion extended to England; an institution on | 


| 


| building. Such is a hasty sketch of the | 
‘west front of the 


Capitol of the United | 
States. M. 
Washington, Dec. 18, 1834, | 





American Poetry.--No. 3, 
j 


Original. 





| Ofall the branches of the poetic art in| 
| our country, that of satire seems to have | 
been the least cultivated. We have had in 
our country no work in this class of writing, | 
| which is fit to be compared to the Hudibras 
of Butler or the scorching lines of Dean 
Swift, unless indeed, we except the author | 
of that popular, spirited poem M’Fingal. 
Of him, we may, at some future period, 
Jonatuan M. 
'| Scorr, Esq. published a poem in four cantos, 
j}at New-York, in 1817, called the Blue- 
| Lights, or the Convention, a political satire, | 
| containing some touches of genuine humor, 
! and many caustic allusions tothe weak points 
| in the creed of the federalists. Thomas G. 
| Fessenpen, Esq. formerly of Walpole in 
| this state, and if we mistake not, a contribu- 
tor to the Farmer’s Museum, while in its 
! best days, and who is now, having retired 
‘from the political arena, the editor of the 
| New-England Farmer, was a powerful Satir-} 
‘ic writer. He published, about the com- 
|| mencement of the present century, a poem, 
‘in the Hudibrastic verse, called Terrible 
| Tractoration, a poetical petition against 
Galvanizing Trumpery and the Perkinistic 
|| Institution, &c. It willbe remembered that 
| Dr. Elisha Perkins of Plainfield Conn., in- 
| vented in 1796, the Tractors, two pointed 
| instruments, one of steel, the other of brass. 


tors were supposed to effect important cures 


| By a sort of galvanic influence, these trac- 


i, of the headache, toothache, rheumatism &c. 


by drawing the points a few minutes over 
The fame of the inven- 
the Perkinistic plan was erected in London; | 
the published cases of cures amounted to) 
| 5000, and were certified by 8 professors, 40 

physicians and 30 clergymen, yet the inven- | 
tor died in 1799 andthe fame of the inven-| 
tion, like other fevers, passed away and was | 
forgotten. Such a subject was a fruitful | 
theme forthe Hudibrastic muse, and tlfe op- | 
portunity was not lost upon Fessenden. | 
The poem, written by Christopher Caustic, 

LLD. had great circulation, and was repub- | 
lished in England. Being a leading Feder- | 
alist, Mr. F. was induced to write alengthy | 
satiric poem on the failings of his opponents. | 
This, as every spirited political publication 
will be, was lauded to the skies, or damned 
to eternal infamy, according to the political 
predilection ofthe reader. It passed through 
several editions, and large impressions were 
disposed of, much to the pecuniary advan- 
tage of Mr. F., who, making no secret of 
the authorship, himself heldthe copy-right, 
and found the employment of his pen in such 
a service a more profitable business, than is 
the profession of most rhymesters. It was 
called ‘‘Democracy. Unveiled, or Tyranny 
stripped of the Garb of Patriotism,” and 








was divided into sixcantos, He afterwards 











publshed a volume of miscellaneous pieces, 
under the title of ‘Original Poems, by the 
Author of Democracy Unveiled.” These 
displayed the same vein of pleasantry and 
sportive humor which had characterized the 
lighter parts of his former productions.— 
The following dry dose may serve to illus- 
trate the severity which he sometimes made 
use of. It was administered to one Antho- 
ny Haswell, editor of ademocratic paper in 
Bennington, Vermont. 


THe Onicin AND FORMATION 
Of the soul of a noted Intle Democrat. 


Certain sages, Jearn’d and twistical, 

By reasoning not one whit sophistical, 

Have proved what’s wonderful, to wit, 
The smallest atom may be split, 

Then split again, ad infinitam, 

And diagrams, which mach @ight ’em 
By Mr. Martin, make it out, 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


Matter thus splittable, T ween, 
With half an eye, it may be seen, 
That spirit, being much diviner, 
May be proportionably finer; 
Nor is this merely postulatum, 
*Tis prov’d by facts, and thus we state ‘em. 


Dame Nature, once, in mood of merriment, 
Performed the following droll experiment, 
She took a most diminished sprite, 
Smaller than microscopic mite, 

An hundred thousand such might lie, 
Wedg'd in « cambrie needle’s eye;- 
And then by dint of her divinity, 
Divided it one whole infinity, 

Next culled the very smallest particle, 
And shap’d the democratic article, 
"That little, dirty, devilish dole, 

Which serves for ‘Tony Haswell’s soul! 


B 
Culture of Silk. No. 5, 
Original. 
The silk machine, recently introduced 


here, has four spindles, and the wheel is tur- 
ned by hand. <A boy could move a dozen 
spindles, which will be added, asthe increas- 
ing number of cocoons for sale may require, 
In Earope the reel winds off the thread 
without twisting; the machine in Concord 
twists the first thread at the time it is reeled; 
it also performs the office of what ts called 
a throwing or throwsting machine, which 
twists and stretches the threads and doubles 
ortrebles them as required. The spools 
are placed on a cross-bar and rise and fall 
gradually onthe spindles, by which means 
the threadis distributed on the spool. This 
is what the patentee calls the heart-motion, 
as it is produced by a wheel in the shape of 
a heart. There is therefore some heart in 
the New-Hampshire silk; at any rate there 
will be if the people have the heart to give 
the subject the attention it deserves. It is 
intended to establish a loom in the course of 
this year; if that is done, the machine will 
spin warp and filling principally: a lasting 
and handsome article for vests may be pro- 
duced, stuffs of silk and cotton, or silk and 
worsted are also very durable. Cotton looms 
weave a thread as fine as number forty, and 
would answer the purpose very well with 
steel reeds. There is therefore no difficulty 
iu prospect, which we do not feel strong ¢~ 
nough to surmount. 
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A Tale of Common Life. 


By H. Hastings Weld. 


‘New Srore. Smith & Brown respectful- 
ly inform the public of Cedarville and vicin- 
ity, and their friends generally, that they 
have taken the Store on Main-Street, a few 
doors from the Meeting-house, where they 
have on hand and for sale, every description 
of goods, at prices as low as at any other 
place, city or country.’ 

Tue above, with the usual abundant 
sprinkling of Italics, capitals, and full-faced 
type, was the only new advertisement in the 
columns of the Cedarville Universal Adver- | 
tiser, on the morning of the 20th of May, | 

| 





18—. ‘‘Who@ Smith & Brown?” inquir- 
ed the old ladies of the village, as their eyes 
wandered from the record of the deaths to 
the advertisement below;—and ‘‘Who is 
Smith & Brown?” echoed the young ladies, 
who, after studying the Hymeneal record | 
also glanced at the advertisement. Me- 
thinks the reader is inquiring too, ‘*‘ Who the | 
deuce are the Smith & Brown, introduced | 
by you so abruptly.” Patience, sir, if sir 
you be, (if madame, it is of no use to preach | 
patience, )patience, and you will in proper || 
time becorne acquainted with the Panrvers. || 
Smith & Brown had decided to connect || 
themselves in business, and astonish the na- 








| 
tives of some country town, with a store a || | 
| 


| 


touch above any thing of the kind out of the | 


Awful was the schism created in Cedar- 
ville by the ‘New Store!’ Old Mr. Pimen- 
to stopped his paper, because ‘he liked an 
independent press,’ and the Advertiser had 
had the impudence to publish Smith & 
Brown’s advertisements, to his manifest in- 
jury. Such is the general idea of newspa- 
per independence—subscribers like to see 
the editor untrammelled, and therefore re- 
lieve him of the cumbrance of their names, 
upon less grievous causes than that which 
induced Mr. Pimento to discontinue the Ce- 
darville Universal Advertiser. The old la- 
dics sided with Mr. Pimento, andthe young 
ones belonged to the other faction, and the 
men stood neutral, or moved as driven by 
wife, daughter, or wife intended. Such 
was the posture of affairsin the town of Ce- 
darville, the parties alternately going up and 
down as, Old Pimento sold the best molas- 
ses, or Smith & Brown, the best bargains, 
when affairs began to come upon the carpet 
more directly interesting to Smith & Brown, 
and therefore to the readers of our veritable 
history. The star of the young firm had 
been for some days on the ascendant, and 
after a good day’s work, both partners waited 
in the store, as if each had something to tell 
the other with which it would not answer to 
trust any walls but their own. 

Each made awkward work of his commu- 
nication, but we, like a sensible historian, 
shall avoid recording their stammering pre- 
face, and state that each bad come to the 
conclusion that when it was said that ‘it is 


limits of the metropolis. Cedarville happen- |) not good for man to be alone’—partnerships |, 


ed to be the place pitched upon, ard so rap-|| in busifiess were aot the only associations || 
‘ ° . . s F I} rey 
idly was their migration effected, and the || deemed necessary by the apostle. Though 


business of ‘opening’ performed, that until || Satan is ever fond of rebuking sin—yet nei- 





they were ready for customers, not more 
than half the women within ten miles of their | 
store knew that such a thing was in contem- | 
plation. The Cedarville Universal Adver- '} 
tiser had the merit for once of containing | 
something of which the universe was not || 
previously advised; and the gossips of Ce- | 
darville became nearly distracted that such || 
a march had been stolen upon them. They | 
readily fell in withthe opinion of Old Pimen- | 
to at the old stand, that the ‘new store sprout- 
ed up like a mushroom in a night,and would | 
be making a fail before they knew it.’ || 
Commence business without making six |! 
month preparatory talk! the thing was pre- || 
posterous and unprecedented.—But they || 
succeeded, nevertheless. 








The young w -|| 
men had become tired of shopworn comm - || 
dities, especially when sold by a crusty old || 
Benedict, andthe new faces of two young || 
bachelors were irresistible. All the influence || 
ofthe Editor of the Universal Advertiser || 
was on the side of the new store, for the tra- |! 
der at the-old one never could be persuaded || 
that in a town where there was but one store, || 
there was any need of advertising—and even || 
now that there were two, he would not enter || 
into an advertisisg battle with the new com-| 
ers, whose advertisements added some ten 
dollars to the annual income of the Adverti- || 
ser, no inconsiderable item, by the way in 
the receipts of a country editor. For this|| 
sum they were allowed a square, which, in 
the country, means a page of the paper. 





their party could condemn the other for the 
intended sin of matrimony in the abstract; 
but each thovgh!t his disapprobation of the 
other. 

*‘Humph!” said Smith to himself, ‘‘Brown 
is determined then to throw himself away 
upon that low-bred dowdy! She is as poor as 
she is avaricious.” 

«* Well,” said Brown, as he shrugged one 
shoulder,—‘‘ Smith may yoke himself to 
purse-pride and expectations, if he well, Its 
no business of mine.” 

And so they parted for the night. 

- 7 + * * - 

‘Marnrev,—In B—, by Rev. M 
Thumpeushion, Mr. John Smith, of Cedar- 
ville, seiner partrer in the firm of Smith & 


Brown, to Miss Ann Matilda, daughter of 


b 





the Hon. Mr. Ingot, of B 

In C , Mr. David Brown, of Cedar- 
ville, junior partner in the firm of Smith & 
Brown, to Miss Mary Tidd.’ 

Another feather floated in the cap of the 
Editor of the Cedarville Universal Advertis- 
er—for the above interesting item of intelii- 
gence beamed first upon Cedarville through 
its columns, so silently had every thing beea 
conducted. In dilating upon the’ square 
inch of cake which accompained the manu- 
script notice, he gave birth to the only orig- 
inal editorial which had appeared in his col- 
ums since, six weeks before. Mr. Black’s 
boy had supplied a‘ Narrow Escape’ by cut- 
ting his finger with a case knife.—The effect 








of the announcement upon the inhabitants of 
Cedarville was the breaking up ina great 
measure of the party divisions. The old la- 
dies were indignant that this news burst up- 
on the community without giving them even. 
a nibble of itin advance of the general pro-- 
mulgation; the voingaged young ladies, 
each of whom had secretly, and in her own 
mind, appropriated one of the firm to herself, 
began to have a manifest leaning to the Pi- 
mento party; and the married and engaged 
young ladies, who stack to the firm in hopes 
of ‘invites’ to their parties, were in the mi- 
nority. Things began to look squally, when, 
as is often the case in emergencies, a some- 
thing was found to stem the current, and 
save the falling fortunes of the house of 
Smith & Brown. Faster than the slow heels 
of the carrier boy circulated the Cedarville 
Universal Advertiser abeut the village, the 





| 


intelligence flew orally, that Smith & Brown 
| ‘were giving a treat.” This at ence formed 
| a new accession to the New Store party, as 
every man ina New-England village in 18—, 
| would drink where liquor raa without money 
and without price, and every boy would be 
on hand to eat the sugar from the botiom of 
the tumblers, and suck the toddy sticks and 
long tobe men—that being as near to drink- 
ing as boys were permitted to go—their ele 
ders sagely backing their own examples by 
| warning boys not to drink spirit. (They 
jminege these things better now-a-days, ) 
|The Editor gained great credit for aa im- 
promin toast, concocted duriag all the night 
vefore, in which he hoped the ‘* House of 
Smith & Brown would fare none the worse 
for having taken sieeping partners.” Old 
| Pinento, who had (ound his way into the 
‘tore lor the first time, went home growling 
that thev would‘‘spoil the trade if they did not 
reduce their spirit more.” Upon reachiog his 
/own store, he put another gallon of alcoho) 
jer each of his bar casks of water and ab 
}cohol, swept a peck of ilies from out of his 
| shop windows, and blew some of the dust off 
| his shelves. 

| ‘*Willthey give a party, I wonder?” 
| Here the Cedarville. Universal Advertiser 
|could not forestall the women, who are the 
_exclusive venders of this sort of news; and 
|the women soon got hold of circumstantial 
evidence that at Smith’s house something 
was inembrvo, He had sent aad bought 
[eight quarts of milk of one neighbor, and 
| his ‘help’ had borrowed ancther’s ‘hearts 
and rounds,’ ‘* Shall feet an iovite?” was 
thegpext question—but the worthy folks were 
‘kept but a little while in suspence. The 
; shop boy of Sinith & Brown soon le& print- 
ed ‘invites’ at every house in the village, 
‘hot even excepting those of the Pimento- 
| ites and that of old Pimento himself. Busi- 
;ness like, these invitaiions were issued in 
the name of the firm. 

. * * * » * * 

It was over. . Old Pimento, who had din- 
rered the last of the guesis, as if determin- 
ed to do his full share in cating cut the sub- 
stance of the young men, had at last taken 
his hat. Mr, and Mrs. Simith sat alone: 








‘“* My deav” séfid the lady, “I do net see 


See 








Se ee 
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why you would invite all that canaille to our 
house.” 

‘« Policy, Matilda. I wish to become pop- 
ular with the Cedarville people.” 

‘< Well, Mr. Smith, Idon’t like to be bor- 
ed to death. I hope you have not so soon 
forgot my feelings and my standing in socie- 
ty. My father, Mr Ingot, was never so 
anxious to please the rabble.” 

«* Mrs. Sinith, I hope you have not so far 
forgot my interest as to stand in the way of 
my business. The distant jingle of your 
father’s gold will not support us.” 

Mrs. Anu Matilda Smith sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 
ca i ¥ * a * x 

‘** David,” said Mrs. Brown to her hus- 
band, as they walked home, ‘i am afraid 1 || 
have done you no credit to-night. You) 
know I always told you I was unused to so- | 
ciety.” 

‘* Why Mary, [thought to-night you suc- 
ceeded to admiration with the villagers; 
mothers and daughters.” 

** Oh yes, and I have a great many press- 
ing invitations to visit them. But J am 
dreadtully afraid of Mrs. Smith. She came | 


} 





and sat by me to-night, and said something || 


about the ‘Great Unknown.’ I didn’t make | 


any answer, aad then she said that Waver- || 


ley alone is enough toset himup. What did 
she meaa, David? Is there to be another 
store in the village? Lim sure I’m sorry if) 
there is. I told her 1 did not know Mr. 
Waverley.” 





for both partaers—one had to drive away | 
his wife’s hysierics with volatile salts and 
promises of indulgence—the other to econ- 
sole an intelligent though uncultivated mind, 
for the lack of that information, which ore 
evening had convinced her was all-essentia! 
to her creditable appearance. \| 
On the morrow Mrs. Ana Matilda Smith || 
went back to the house of her father, to re- 
cover, as she said, from the effects of an ont 
cessive infliction of rusticity. She was not 


to tell, she did not win many hearts at ‘the | 
party.’ Weeks passed, and the simple Mary | 
Brown grew daily in the good graces of the 
dwellers in Cedarville. The parson’s wife | 
thought it a pity ‘she had been neglected,’ 
but deemed her ‘an intelligent woman’ nev-| 
ertheless, Some others might make the same || 
reinark—but all loved her; and through her |, 
popularity, added to pre-existing causes, the | 
tide set sadly against the store of old Mr, || 
Pimento, At the ead of afew weeks Mrs, | 
Smith returned, \ 
‘* My dear, [have brought you a present.” | 
“You have brought yourself, Matilda, | 
fw which f thank you before opening this 
package, lest you should accuse me of self- | 


ishaess ia thanking you afterward.” ‘The | 














‘* Mr. Smith!—Mr. Smith!” 

There was something hysterical in her 
tone, afd Smith hastily interrupted, ‘* Allow 
me at least to secure this to you, I—” 

‘* No! no! take as IJ offer it, or-—” 

Poor Smith! he plied his wife alternately 


j 





the remedies brought her to, because they 
| imported an acceptance of her father’s gift. 
It is said of his Satanic Majesty and the 
| wight who accepts his favors, that the latter 
| becomes bound to him. I do not intend to 
,compare Mrs, Smith to the devil, but her 
‘present was the purchase money of the— 
_the—inexpressibles. Smith wassold to her, 








| volatile and sugared words,—the latter of 


from that day. 
4 * >» * * % * 

‘** These people pay a great deal of atten- || 
tion to your partner’s wife, Mr. Sinith.”’ 

‘*' They would pay you the same my dear, 
if you would accept it.” 

** ut I shall not. Who can endure to 
drink yopon tea out of earthen cups—and 
hear disquisitions upon sage cheese, stock- 
ing yarn, the price of eggs, and the raising | 
of poultry? 1 cannot, Mz. Smith.” 

‘* Mrs. Brown does.” il 

“Mrs. Brown! It is her element—the | 
hateful ignorant creature. I desire you will | 
not ask her or her husband to ihe house || 
again,” 1! 

‘‘ He is my partner, my dear.” \ 

“Your partner! I don’t sce why you | 








‘need such a partner. ‘You cou’ want his | 
/ capital certainly.” 

Brown gently explained her mistake to | 
her. It was a biiter evening in conclusion || 


‘* His capital is experience. He owns 
noihing, but receives a share of the proiits 
for his services.” 

“Indeed! Well I’m sure you can hire | 


/a good clerk cheaper and not be obliged to}, 
court hin nor hisignorant wife. I wish vou |) 


would disselve, Mer. Smith. Icdon’tlike the \ 
idea of iinding Brown capital to trade upon.”’ |) 
Poor Smith! 

‘ ' ad 1 

‘ Dissosrion,—The connexion in busi- |; 
ness heretofore existing under the firm of | 


; || Smith & Brown is this day by mutual con- || 
missed, except by her husband—for truth | 


sent dissolved,’ I) 

‘ Milucl. Ves, that’s the word where a i 
strong man kicks a weaker out of doors, and | 
the above is a literal transcript from the Ce- f 
dafville Universal Advertiser. 

One of the slerpiny portucrs had upset the 
house, thus making our editorial triend’s 
foast as mel-a-propus as were his editorials. | 
Mr. Brown, and his poor igaorant wile 
made their round of calls—stepped into tie 
stage, with light hearts and a purse which 
honest gaias had pretty well ballast 


bid adieu to Cedarville. Nothing 


| 
} 
it 
| 







| 
} 
| 


note occurred at their departure, that |) 
the Editor of the Cedarville Adi ér stop- |) 
ped the stage before his door, to ask Brown |! 


if he might not send him. the paper—to | 


which he the said Brown maliciously ans- ; 


sm gee serene? 


retted their departure, except Mrs. Smith, 

Ir. Editor, and old Pimento. ‘The latter 
had reason to be pleased, for Brown’s with- 
drawal would, he knew, essentially weaken 
the New Store faction. The tide soon 
| turned into its old channel, and old Pimen- 
to saw all the old faces back to his counter, 
except perhaps a few, whose wives trimmed 


their bonnets like Mrs. Smith, and esteemed 


it an honor to get anod from her. In pro- 
portion as business lessened, she thinking 
the portion she brought inexhaustible, doub- 
led her expenses. She figured in the streets 
of Cedarville in dresses which would have 
attracted notice for their expensive quality 
in Washington-street or Broadway. Clouds 
of the family connections, and the family 
connections’ connections of the Ingots, set- 
tled on Smith to rusticate, devouring his 
substance like a swarm of locusts, And 
every city carriage which rolled to his door, 
rolled away the custom of some villager 
who preferred purchasing sugar of old Pi- 
mento to being hurriedly served by the now 
exclusive and genteel Mir, Sanith. 

* * . * * * 

As cld Pimento was spelling out the Ce- 
darville Universal Advertiser, (for, since 
the Editor had returned to his allegiance, 
he had acain subscribed) he chuckled over 
the following notice: ‘ All persons indebted 
to John Sith, ave notified that his books 
and accounts ave assigned to Cresus Ingot, 
to whom imnediate payment must be made. 
Creditors may become parties by signing 
: ‘ Holloa, neighbor,” 


‘he assigaiment.’ 


shouted he to a passer-by who had been one 


of the New Store party, ‘‘ why can’t you 
cell me how Smith & Wife sell London 
riats!’” ‘Suaith & Wife's’ Store had be- 
come the cant teria. 
* 4 4 * 7 + 

Vears had passed. ‘Two persons acci- 
dentally met en "Change. There was a 
loc x of uncertain recognition, 

‘ Drown?” 

© Saith!” 

A hearty shaking of hands followed. 

‘« How is your lady, Brown?” 

“Well, She has become acquainted 
with Mir, Murerly.” 

** And mine has forgotten her hysterics.”’ 

Yhe four met at the city residence of Mr. 
Brown, who had by industry become pos- 


'sessed of a decent property. Smith, also, 
‘tanght wisdom by his reverses, had retriev- 


ed his pecuniary affairs. The husbands 
came fromthe library together. ‘* Ladies,” 
said Smith, ‘‘we have entered again into 
copartnership. Matilda, do you think you 


can invite that hateful Mrs. Brown. to my 


house?” 


** Mary,” said Brown, “ are you afraid 
of Mrs. Smith, now?” 

It is necessary to say that explanations 
had taken place. Mrs, Smith was not nat-. 


direction was in the counting-hoase hand of || wered, that he would pay him the price of | urally proud, noc was Mrs, Brown ever 
Mr. tngot. Smith broke the seal, and) it if he would keep it away. Mr. Editor, | dow?, though once ignorant. Both were 
found instruments possessing him of a large | as a guardian of the public morals was not | place by marriage in situations for which 
landed property, and a check for several |) profanely inclined, but he could not on this | they were unfit, and each had learned to 
thousands, ** Mattida, after the unthiaking || occasion help giving his opinion that Browa || adapt herself to her situation, Mrs. Smith 
remark I made a few weeks since, I cannot |! “was a d—d uncivil fellow, and as illiterate | learned the thrift and pleasant manners of 
accept of this.” . | as his wife.” Every body in the villaggre- | Mary Brown, and if the latter did not ac- 


. ‘ 
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———— - 
quire all the shining accomplishments of 
Mrs. Smith, she at least became deeply 
read enough to constitute her an agreeable 
companion for her husband, and to place 
her above the danger of appearing to ridic- 
ulous disadvantage. Of the two, Mrs. 
Smith had in her education cost her hus- 
band the most. One partner married anove, 
the other peiow his station ia life, and the 
wife of each had to accommodate herself to 
the situation of her husband. The Sleeping 
Partners have in the last connection in 
business, proved such valuable auxiliaries 
that the firm of Smith & Brown may now 
count dollars with almost any Ingot on 
‘Change. 

Old Pimento now buys his goods of Smith 
& Brown, who advertise to country traders 
through the columns of the Cedarville Uni- 
versal Advertiser; the Editor of which res- 
pectable print carries his head higher than 
ever.—WV, E. Galary. 

Boston, November, 1834. 





Pleasures and Avvantages of Bnowledge, 
No. 1. 





Original. 








There are two kinds of pleasure—neither | 
forbidden by the Almighty—both compatible | 
with reason and religion—those of the sens- | 
es and those of the intellect. 


low. Aristocratic man has sometimes been | 
ashamed to allow that he can receive enjoy-| 
ment from the same sources which yield jt | 
to the whole animal creation; but he ought | 
to have been ashamed to forget that these || 
sources are supplied by our common crea-|! 
tor, and that all that comes from bis hands |! 
must necessarily be pure. That they are | 
cheap pleasures, has also contributed to de- | 
grade them. It is but to open the eye and) 
all the delights which beautiful scenery, a! 
clear, azure sky, the heavens studded with || 
brilliants can give, are poured upon the 
soul. You have but to walk in the fields, 
and the music of nature, the song of birds, || 
and the chirping of insects soothe, exhilar- | 
ate or delight you; athousand flowers im- 
part to you their grateful odors; and the || 
creeping and the climbing vine, and even |! 
the bramble, offer fruits which no one need | 
be ashamed to love. 
But while I vindicate the pleasures of || 
sense, Jet me not be misunderstood to intimn- | 
ate that those of the mind are not superior. 
They ave higher and purer in degree—they 
are more ennobling—and they surpass in in- 
tensity. It is a proof of their superiority | 
that they purify, exalt and give additional | 
zest to the pleasures of sense. A man, by || 
the cultivation of his mind,improves his taste. || 
Delightful sounds impart still higher delight; 
a beautiiul flower—an extensive prospect, | 
afford additional pleasure. He acquires |! 
new capacities and new sources of enjoy- || 
ment. Objects and circumstances before || 
unheeded, and by others unheeded, at 


| 


ister to his happiness; and it is not uncom- 
mon, that those which before gave positive | 
disgust are converted, by knowledge acquir- 
ed into sources of positive pleasure. 





Those of the |; 
genses have sometimes been degraded tuo |! 


'ed and useless. 


————— 


Let a man, to whom fortune has denied 
the opportunity, or nature the faculty, of 
storing his mind with knowledge, gd forth 
into the fields, and meet with a hard and 
shapeless mass. His eye glances at it, and 
he sees that itis a stone; and he thinks of 
it as a stone, and nothing more. He is fol- 
lowed in the same walk by a man, who, at- 
tached to the study of nature, has acquired 
some knowledge of mineralogy. He sees 
the same object, and he perceives, at a 
| glance, that it is composed of feldspar, mica, 
|and quartz, and constitutes granite. His 
thoughts immediately advert to the terrible 
| convulsion of nature by which alone it could 
have been raised from its original position. 
| The subsidence of disintegrated matter in a 
| state of chaos—the laws of affinity or of 
gravity which collected together these dif- 
| ferent minerals and united them in one solid, 
‘compact mass—the age of the world—the 
tremendous force of the agents entrusted to 
| Nature to accomplish the designs of Provi- 
| dence—all pass through his mind leaving 
behind pleasurable emotions, and leading to 
‘the elevating and delightful contemplation 
\of the Being whose Almighty power is di- 
rected by wisdom and goodness. 








But perhaps the stone is not granite.— 
His practised glance tells him that it is com- 
posed of different materials. He breaks it, 
and the fracture flashes conviction upon his 
‘mind that it is limestone. What must be his 
delight in finding this treasure? And what 
immense benefit has his knowledge procured 
for his neighbor,and fellow citizens. 
out some portion of knowledge, the quarry, 
which this specimen indicated to be near, 
might have remained a long time unsuspect- 
He thinks of barren fields 
which may now be fertilized—of permanent, 
comfortable buildings taking the place of 


| perishable wood, and of new opportunitics 


for employment which must contribute to 
the support and to the wealth of many.— 
Such pleasure had the illustrious Whitney, 
when, rambling over the hills of New Ifa- 
ven, he discovered that a stone abounding 
there, and which the farmers for years had 
used in fencing their fields, was the verd 
antique, a species of limestone or marble, 
more rare and more precious than any other 
species, 

Two men stand on the bank of a river, 
which has worn a deep channel for its path- 
way to the ocean. They look at the oppo- 
site bank which is high and perpendicular. 


They sce different layers or strata, some of 


rock, some of gravel, some of sand, some of 
one kimthef clay and some of another, one 
notices their regularity and the distinctness 
of their outlines, and his feelings rise, per- 
haps, to a slight sensation of wonder how 


they happened to be arranged in that man- 


ner. The other—a geologist—views them 
with the eye of a geologist. The sight im- 
mediately recalls the knowledge he has ac- 
quired of the formation and structure of the 
earth, and of the changes it has undergone. 
He views them as proofs of the power of the 
natural agents, and as memorials of the dif- 
ferent and distant periods when those pow- 
a 


With- |! 





ers were brought into action. He is re- 
minded of the various layers supposed—per- 
haps I may say, known to compose the crust 
of our globe,and of the order in which they 
are found where they have rested undisturb- 
ed. He assigns to each the fossil remains 
| or petrified skeletons, which have been dis- 
| covered in it. He thinks of the trilobites, 
the most ancient relic of organized, animat- 
ed nature; of the ichthyosaurus, and mega- 
losaurus found in the stratum above it; of 
the iguanadon found in the Jower stratum of 
clay—seventy feet long—which fed upon 
reeds as tall as our poplars, and browsed the 
tops of elms and of oaks—not regarding the 
mammoth, if mammoths existed in that ear- 
ly age of the world, which might be fishing 
around him. ill these, for grave geologists 
speak of all these, exhibit to his contempla- 
tion the vast, the stupendous scale, upon 
which Nature, or the God of nature, and 
who shall set bounds to his power? has car- 
ried on his operations. Which of these two 
men, let me ask you, must derive the great- 
est pleasure from the contemplation of the 
river’s bank? 

The effect of knowledge to change dis- 
gust into pleasure is in no case more strik- 
ingly exhibited than in the study of entomo!l- 
ogy, which relates to the description, habits, 
and instincts of insects. ‘The ignorant be- 
hold them with antipathy. ‘They know that 
'a few are occasionally destructive, and they 
| involve them all in one common anathema. 
| In their view, none can be useful, and none 
j are beautitul. The entomologist soon over- 
| comes this antipathy. In every step of his 
| progress, he finds something, before un- 
‘known, to interest and delight bim. He 
|watches their actions, learns their habits 
| and ascertains that all are guided by a won- 
| derful instinct. He discovers that many are 
| useful, and that even those, which are con- 
sidered most hurtful, are but instruments 

destined to assist in accomplishing necessa- 

ry changes in the economy of nature.— 
Knowledge and familiarity convert, as it 
were by magic, awkward into graceful forms 
—disgusting colors into beautiful hues.— 
The delicate lady shrieks at the sight ofa 
spider; and the housemaid is ever ready 
with her broom to brush away the odious 
nuisance of its web; but let her not dare 
venture into the study of an entomologist.—- 
Woe would betide her should she derange 
the geometrical diagrams which fringe his 
windows. She would break his heart should 
she deprive him of the amusing companion 
of his solitary hours; of the natural barome- 
ter which predictes all the changes in the 
weather; of the counterpart of the sly spec- 
ulator, and of the wily politician, alluring 
silly insects to their destruction. 

The sight of the Sun, pursuing its majes- 
tic course, and of the starry heavens, impart 
delight to all beholders; but the degree of 
pleasure imparted is small or great accord- 
ing to the degree of knowledge which each 
of them possesses. The ignorant man views 
them as grand and beautiful objects. He 
knows besides that the sun diffuses light and 
heat; and that, by the aid of the seven stars, 











he can tell the hour of the night. But he 
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who has acquired some knowledge of astron- 
omy, knows that the sun is the centre of a 
system, having planets revolving around it.— 
He looks upon Mars, and Venus and Jupi- 
ter, as being connected by the ties of rela- 
tionship with his own native planet—as hav- 
ing, in fact, some relation to himself—and 
feels of course an interest in their position, 
their movements and their fate. He looks 
upon other stars as other suns, as centres 
of other systems, each having planets re- 
volving around it, too distant to be seen by 
the naked eye. His imagination, darting 
beyond the region of knowledge, but guided 
by it in its fight, discovers that these stars or 
suns are themselves planets revolving, in 
the immensity of space, around a common 
centre, a sun of suns, endowed with the 
power of keeping all of them in their orbits 
and impelling them onward in a regular har- 
monious motion. And what shall arrest the 
imagination in its flight? Perhaps—it is 
possible—nay, is it not probable ?—is it not 
certain, that this great central sun, having 
other suns revolving as planets around it, is 
itself a planet or satellite of another more 
mighty, more central sun? But the imagin- 
ation becomes bewildered; it flutters and is 
lost in its vain attempt to find and reach the 
centre of boundless space. The intellect 
resumes its supremacy; ayd certainly— 
knowledge is welcomed and cherished as 
the true source of pure, exalted, enduring 
pleasure. 
To be continued. 








Wuat Lerrers sHoutp BE. Many peo- 
ple, and well informed people too, sit down 
to write a letter, as if they were about to 
construct a legal document, or government 
despatch. Precision, formality, and care- 
fully worded and rounded periods are con- 
sidered all essential, eventhough the epistle 
be intended for a familiar friend. Others 
appear to be writing for publication, or for 
posterity, instead of making epistolary com- 
munciation a simple converse between 
friends. Away with such labored produc- 
tions. A {etter on business should be brief; 
to a friend, familiar and easy. We like 
Hannah More’s ideas upon the subject.— 
She used to say, ‘If I want wisdom, senti- 
ment, or information, I can find them better 
in books.—What I want in a letter is the 
picture of my friend’s mind, and the com- 
mon sense of his life. I want to know what 
he is saying and doing; I want him to turn 
out the inside of his heart to me, without 
disguise, without appearing better than he is; 
without writing for a character. I have the 
same feeling in writing tohim. My letter 
is therefore worth nothing to an indifferent 
person, but it is of value to the friend who 
cares for me.’ She added, that ‘letters 
among near relations were family newspa- 
pers, meant toconvey paragraphs of intelli- 
gence, and advertisements of projects, and 
not sentimental essays.’—Galary. 








EPIGRAM. 
Luna robet, pallet, crescit, noctu ambulat, errat; 
Hee T0 femineo propria sunt generi— 
Cornna Luna facit, facit hee quoque foeemina, Luna 
Mense semel mutat, foemina quaque die. 








Reflections on the New ¥ear. 
Original. 





What dost thou bring in store, thou coming year 

Of joy or sorrow for sojourners here? 

We know thou bring’st not joy to every one, 

Although we all a bappy new year call thee; 

Then pray, reveal to me, and me alone, 

What in thy coming course will sure befall me? 

Say, dost then bring me happiness and peace, 

From care and pain, a sweet, a blest release, 

Or hast thou yet still heavier griefs in store, 

Than any year has brought me heretofore? 

Oh say, dost thou, upon thy fleeting wing 

‘To me loved life or death mach dreaded bring? 

Why should I ask, since thou wert never known 

To tell thy secrets: and should I alone 

Expect to know them? even if thou should 

Reveal them to me, in good natured mood, 

What should I gain—why should I hope to find 

Thee more than all thy predecessors kind? 

And sure *twould be no pleasant task to hear 

Repeated all the sorrows of a year. 

But hush! my Mase! no jonger dwell will I 

On my own sorrows, passing others by: 

For sure another’s griefs and woes should find 

Commiseration in each human mind. 

And O! when this new year shall pass away, 

May all in trath call this a happy day! 

Happy, because beginning the career 

Of this, above all rags Watt year. 

May every blessing on our country light, 

And on its citizens: not on lordly white 

Alone; but on degraded Afric’s race; 

And Oh! before this coming year be past 

May they among us take their proper place, 

Their rights acknowledged, and their wrongs at last. 

But not alone on fair Columbia’s shore 

But all the world; its varied countries o’er, 

May universal peace and love abound 

And truth her blessed influence shed around— 

May mild religion spread o’er every soul 

Her influence holy, and her blest control — 

May every heathen land her presence own, 

And bow no more to blocks of wood and stone; 

But pay their homage to the king 9f kings 

And find that joy serene, his worship brings. 

And Oh! new year, again I pray, bestow 

On all, these blessings; and if nought but woe 

Remains for me, I’! be centented still 

And bow submissive to God’s sovereign will. 
DELTA. 


January 1, 1835. 
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On our first page, last column, | 
near the bottom, it is stated that Josiah Bartlett was 
the first in N. H. who received the title of Governor. 
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the greatest degrees of cold, which have been noticed 
in this town for the Inst 14 years, previous to the 
above, have been the following, viz: 26 Jan. 1821, 
26 below zero; 11 Jan. 1822, 24 below; 1 Feb. 


1826, 26 below; 31 Jan. 1828, 20 below, and 25 
Feb. 1832, 20 below. ad 


When Fahrenheit constructed the thermometer in 
common use among us, he fixed his zero, or lowest 
point of graduation, where it now stands, being tho 
greatest degree of cold experienced at Dantzic during 
the winter of 1709, and also the greatest, which he 
could produce by mixing together equal quantities of 
snow and sal-ammoniac. He divided the space be- 
tween this point, and that of boiling water, into 212 
degrees; and his instruments thus constructed, with 
the exception of extending the graduation 30 or 40 
degrees lower, have continued to answer the purpose 
designed very well until now. But, if we are to be 
subjected to such severe freezes, as have occurred the 
present week, there would seem to be some propriety 
ia having them remodelled. Or, perhaps, in antici- 
pation of what may be hereafter, it would be as well 
to resort at once to alchoholic thermometers. 





. 
Tue Concornn Lyceum. Ina late number, we 


made some remarks upon Lyceums, and the want of 
| proper spirit, manifested by our citizens in @ustaining 
{such an institution in this town. 





There is, we are 
| happy to announce, im existence, such a society. It 
has been hitherto sustained, as every thing of the kind 
has, by the young men, but we are"sorry to say, isin 
a bad situation. Our citizens generally do. not do as 
they ought, in encouraging the efforts of our young 
men; but few of them are perhaps aware of the ex- 
Whilst 
the inhabitants of every other village in New England 
are eager to sustain such an enterprize; in the capital 
of this state, it is suffered to languish, for want of due 
| encouragement from the voung and the old. 


istence even of such a society amongst them. 








Cuaritry. Atthis inclement season the wants 


and necessities of the poor and unfortunate should not 
be forgotten. Ifthe benevolent will take the trouble of 
visiting the abodes of destitution and wretchedness, 
they cannot fail to find proper objects of relief. Par- 
ticatarly, should widows and orphans—those who 
have lost their dearest friend, and those who are de- 
prived of their best earthly guardian—be remembered. 





It should have been expresed, the first, since New- 
Hampshire became an independent state ; the chief- 


magistrates before the Revolution always bore that i 


title. 





Corp Weatuer. Probably Sunday morning, 
the third instant, was the most intensely cold of any 
period since the settlement of New England. At half 
past six, the mercary, in several thermometers in this | 
village, stood at thirty six degrees below zero; in sev- 
eral others, it descended into the bulbs. At8 A. M., 
the cold was 27 below; at 12 noon, 5 below, and the 
temperature was not elevated more than 3 above, 
during the day. At 9 in the evening, it was 16 be- 
low, and at half past 6 Monday morning, it was 25 


If suffering ever has claims upon our sympathy, it ie 
when presented existing among these two classea. 





Hox. Wirttam Piomer. This distinguishe 
ed citizen of New Hampshire, now in his sev- 
enty sixth year, is devoting the evening ofa long 
and useful life to the composition of American 
Biograpliy. Ile has already written between 
eleven and twelve hundred articles, and still 
much of the work he proposes to execute re- 
mains unaccomplished, For a long period en- 
gaged in the active duties of his profession or in 
discharging responsible public trusts, we imag- 
ine there are few, if any, among us, s0 compe- 





below. It appears from 24 observations, made by 


the greatest cold, that the average temperature was 18 
degrees below zero. The same gentleman states that 


John Farmer, Esq. during the course of 42 hours 3 [om he has undertaken. 


tent as Mr. Plumer to the performance of .the 
May he survive its 
completion, and long remain in the full fruition 
of all those blessings be so richly merits, 





e 
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When life’s fiercer tempests how! sullenly o’er— 
Oar bark tost by billows far, far from the shore; 
Of the thoughts, lost to peril, o’er surges will roam, 
And fondly encircle endear:vents of hoine. 

Home, &c. 
With fancy’s gay pencil is youth's pieture drawn— 
The loved haunts of pleasure, the wood and the lawn— 
The friends we've oft greeted, and still hope to greet, 
In the wild paths of vision we happily meet. 

ome, &c. 

The cottage we enter—the home of oar birth, 
The spot prized above all the mansions of earth; 
With lov'd ones caressing —the billow breaks o’er,— 
And we wake but to hope for sweet home on the 


shore. 
Home, &e. 
N. 





On the approach of Sintec. 
By Rev. J. N, Mafiit. 


Now smiling summer wanes to say 
My lavish’d beauties die; 

And winter drear, in sad array 
Darkens the glowing sky. 


Blights with its cold each tender plant— 
Its verdure blasts with frost: 

No more the daisy’d fields enchant— 
Their beauteous tints are lost. 


The warbling songsters of the grove 
Dejected, all forlora— 

Now chirping round the bowers they love, 
In sadness seem to mourn. 


Each fragrant shrub, the blushing rose, 
lo mildest crimeon drest ; 

To please the eye, no longer blows, 
Nor decks fuir beauty’s breast. 


The breath of morn—divinely sweet, 
With every genial shower 

That washed the cowslips at oar feet; 
And glistened every flower. 


The bubbling rill that gently flows 
In wilder’d numbers slow; 

Now hushed in silence to repose 
Beneath the mountain’s snow. 


The gloom then spreads in black dismay, 
With rain and sleet and storm; 
Wrinkles the face of summer’s day. 
Aad all her charms deform. 


How like to man this picture bright: 
His youthful days are bliss 

The scene enchants him with delight; 
*Tis summer's vernal kiss. 


But when each prospect, fading, dies, 
And sullen swells the blast; 

Tis then, he deeply, vainly sighs, 
For lo! his sammer’s past! 





Goa veparted Priend. 


__—— 


By Rev. J. N. Mafiit, 


Adieu! thou fondly cherish’d flower, adieu! 
Transplanted to a fairer, richer scene, 

Where all thy nobler powers shall bloom anew, 
And blossom with an efer-verdant green. 


Say, as thou speed’st thy flight on cherub’s wing, 
bro’ clustered stars, that gem the milky way; 
Canst thoa inhale the mild perennial spring, 
Aad snatch from Sharon’s rose the golden spray? 


’ 





Or from the circlet of yon silvery sky, 

’ here crowding glories paradise thee round; 
Hast thoa, as yet, beheld archangels’ fly 

To swell the pealing anthems’ ’trancing sound? 


Tell me, but late encag’d in pallid clay, 

\\ ho now the suburbs of thy home can view--- 
Art thou astounded with that blaze of day 

Which bursts, resplendent, from the ether blue? 


Methinks, the sister-spirit whispers, no— 
As purple crimsons o’er her flowing vest; 

Nor can a sigh escape to earth below— 
An angel clasps her to his starry breast. 


While through the air, an intermingling ery 
Of choral voces, rend the lofty dome;— 
The strains celestial bound beyond the sky, 
And hail the ransom’d spirit to its home. 





‘Night. 


Silent and fall of stars'—the awfal Heaven 
Is looking down on slumber. ‘There is not 
The breathing of a solitary breeze 
Upon the cheek of winter. It is still 
As when the shapeless attributes of Earth 
Slept in the night of Chaos; and the wing 
Of a most heavy darkness hung upon 
The enformed solitude. ‘Ihe trees stand up, 
Without the show of motion; and the stars, 
And the uprising of the holy moon, 
Make visible the silvering of frost, 
Among their naked boughs. Even the tall grase 
Arounc their trunks, is flashing, like the spears 
Of fairy multitudes; the snowy tops 
of all the hills are quivering with gems,— 
Uhe jewel’ry ef winter. 

. I have gazed 
Unon the things crouad me, until all 

The «roseness of reality is gone, 

And i can fsed my fancy with the thought 
Of a most glorious vision. I cen cast 
The veil of earth aside, and send my gaze 
Inio the land of fairy; and look through 
Groves of unearthly beauty. i can see 
The go'den pillars and the fretted roof 











Of wizard palaces; the grottoes, where 
The elfin spirits of the unseen world,— 
The winged and mysterious messengers 
From the far land of spirits, shake their plames 
And white wings in the moonlight. I can tread 
The jewelled pathway, where a magic wand 
Hath changed th’ uaseemly pebble to a gem— 
The gray sand into gold. 

There cannot be 
A vision lovelier in the flowery time 
Of the revealing Spring, nor in the sun 
And glory of the Summer. It is as 
The blissful Paradise of Yemen’s sons, 
The flowry gardens of enchanted Gul. 








Modern Greece. 





By Lord Byron. 





He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before decay’s the effacing fingers 
Have swept the line where beauty lingers, ) 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The Conqueror of the placid cheek, 
And——but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
\\ here cold abstraction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it would impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells apon; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous honr, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

_ The first, last look by death revealed! 








| 














Such is the aspect of this shore; 

Tis Greece but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Her’s is the loveliness in death, 

‘That parts not quite with parting breath: 

Bnt beauty with that feartal bloom: 

That line which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling passed away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished eartit! 





Writinc. When the Egyptianscame to 
employ for writing, tne bark of a plant or 
reed called papyrus, which formerly grew 
in great quantities on the banks of the Nile, 
it superseded all former modes, from its con- 
venience, This plant has given the name 
to our paper although the latter is manufac- 
tured from linen and cotton rags. The use 
of paper is of great antiquity. It is what 
was ancieotly called charta. 

Before the use of paper and parchment 
passed to the Romans, they used the thin 
peel found between the wood and bark of 
trees. ‘This skinny substance they called 
liber, from whence the Latin word lier, a 
book, and hbrory and librarian in modern 
European languages, and the !rench livre 
for book. But we of northern origin derive 
our word book fromthe Danish boy.the beech 
tree, because that being most plentiful in 
Denmark was used toengrave on. Ancient- 
ly instead of folding this bark, parchment, 
or paper, as we fold ours, they rolled it ac- 
cording as they wrote on it; and the Latin 
name given to these rolls hus passed into 
our own and other languages. We say tol- 
ume or volumes,although our books are com- 
posed of papers cut and bound together. 





Mrs. Chapone was asked how it was she was 
always soearly atchurch? ‘ Because,’ said she, 
‘ itis a part of my religion not to disturb the re- 
ligion of others.’ 
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